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CHIPPEWA CUSTOMS 
StstER M. INeEz Hitcer, O.S.B. 
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HE following brief biography was given by a Chippewa 
woman at L’Anse Reservation, Michigan, in response to 
a request that she write a sketch of her life. It is part of an 
ethnological study made of the Chippewa on the Red Lake Reser- 
vation of Minnesota in the summers of 1932 and 1933 and of the 
same tribe on the Lac Court Oreilles, the Lac du Flambeau and 
the La Pointe reservations of Wisconsin and the L’Anse reserva- 
tion of Michigan in the summer of 1935. 

I am glad to interpret for you, but I’m not sure that anything 
in my own life would be worth recording. However, I can tell 
you some of the old customs of the Chippewa around here. 

My mother’s grandfather, Assinnins, was the head chief and 
brought his band over here. His son, my mother’s father, became 
chief after Assinnins died. After he died his brother became 
chief. It seems that after the Agency became established here 
there was no head chief, but there were two chiefs on this side 
of Keweenaw Bay at Assinnins and two on the other side of the 
Bay at Ziba. Dan Curtis at Ziba is spoken of as a chief now 
and so is Pecor at L’Anse. 

I often heard my father say the old Indians believed the inland 
lakes and the woods belonged to the animals. They would never 
hathe in inland lakes. When passing through the woods the father 
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would lead, the children follow. him, and the mother bring up the 
rear. They would stay in one line, making only a single path, 
and as it were tell the animals and the earth that they were only 
using this bit of the land to go to another place. Children were 
told not to run along the sides of the path but to stay in line. 
People used big lakes, such as Keweenaw Bay and Lake Superior, 
as though they were their own. 

In old days corn was dried on the cob and when needed for 
cornmeal was ground fine by means of rocks. A large rock 
harder than sandstone was chipped out and smoothed to bowl shape. 
Another rock was held in the hand so that the larger part of it 
protruded beyond the little finger. The corn was ground into 
meal by means of a stirring rather than a pounding motion. In 
old times cornmeal was used only in soups. It is now also used 
for corn bread. 

It seems the Indian cannot stand the food of the White man. 
The less white bread he eats, the better he is. Also the meat 
that one buys in the butcher-shop does not seem to agree with 
the Indians. 

Today Indians fish with gill nets. One man down the Bay has 
a pound net. In old days, Indians used to spear fish with copper- 
head arrows. Such arrows were found when the canal was being 
dug between Hancock and Houghton. No Indian today knows 
how this copper was tempered. 

Pappin made nets of basswood fiber. The inner bark of the 
basswood was torn into strips, boiled about one-half hour, and 
while soft rolled by hand across the leg just above the knee. Both 
men and women rolled the fiber in that way. ; 

A few years ago I was asked to clean out an old house. In it 
I found a bundle which contained two figures carved out of 
wood, one representing a man, the other a woman. At about the 
position of the heart was a little red spot and an arrow. An old 
woman who looked at them said, “ That’s bad. The Indian who 
moved from here must have killed these two people by medicine.” 
She examined them and said they represented a man and a woman 
who had been done away with some time ago. 

About ten years ago I had a swollen ankle. When my aunt 
saw my swollen ankle she said, “ That is what I expected would 
happen. Somebody is jealous of you because you are getting along 
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too well. People want you to work for them, and are not taking 
other Indians to work for them.” 

A surveyor whom I knew very well robbed the Indians of much 
property. He surveyed lands for Indians at Watersmeet, Lac 
Vieux Desert, Granville and Iron Mountain. He was given 
money to buy lands. He might be given $400 for the purchase 
of a piece of land and obtain from the Indian owner a deed and 
a receipt for $400, when in reality he had given only $200 and 
retained the other $200. The seller expected the balance of the 
money. Many were tricked in this way and finally the culprit was 
discovered. One day when he came home he fell and stretched 
out about six feet: his body seemed to become that much elongated. 
He jumped up and said, “ Hard game!” He had these spells 
during a period of six months. He would foam at the mouth, 
but nobody could do anything for him. We tried everything, 
even rubbing him with vinegar. Every time he came out of a 
spell he would say, “ Hard game!” The old chief had found 
him out and had sent bad medicine to him. After awhile he 
became foolish. One time he wore my shoes to town. He finally 
confessed he wronged the Indians. Now he knew they had pun- 
ished him. 

A fireball—White people call it will-o’-the-wisp—is the Indians’ 
bad medicine. Indians believe one medicine man has greater 
power than another. Some can charm even a fly and can travel 
in the form of a fly. Indians are afraid of fireballs. They are 
afraid also of a certain light that used to appear in the woods near 
the Convent. One evening a little girl visited here. It was dark 


_ when she was ready to go home and she was afraid to pass those 


woods. My girl offered to go with her, but I was afraid to have 
her come home alone. Finally my husband said he would go 
with them. On the way back he saw the light, went up to it, and 
it was rotten fungus on an old tree stump. He brought part of it 
home and said to me, “ Here is what the people have been talk- 
ing about.” (My husband has no Indian blood in him.) 

I don’t think there are any medicine men on the Reservation 
today. There were some good ones. People say there is one 
woman at Ziba today who is a good medicine woman and knows 
how to use bad medicine and does use it. 
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I was often corrected by my grandfather when swinging my 
hand back and forth in the water while travelling by boat. I was 
told it would cause a storm. However, I might play in the water 
after the boat landed. 

Throwing dogs or cats into the lake will cause a storm almost at 
once. The spirit of the water, it seems, doesn’t want nasty things 
in the water, so it produces a wind that will take the things to 
shore. Winds thus produced may blow in any direction. As soon 
as the cats or dogs are thrown on shore, the wind ceases. Pappin 
often saw this take place. One day he and one of my uncles 
wanted to fish off Keweenaw Point. They threw a cat into the 
bay and had a favorable wind for three days. 

Not long ago, Pappin was out in a boat with two men. They 
intended to fish. He noticed a bag near one man and said to him, 
“ What have you in there?” He said, “A cat that I am going 
to drown.” “ Don’t put it into the Bay or you'll have a wind.” 
They were conversing in the boat, when suddenly a storm arose. 
Pappin turned to the man and said, “ What did you do with the 
cat?” “TI threw it into the Bay.” “ Well! there is your storm.” 

Many Indians around here gather roots for medicines. I gather 
sturgeon potatoes, mdmapin, in the fall. They are full of strength 
then. Tea made from them is good for heart trouble. When 
Indians collect roots they take with them a supply of small pieces 
of tobacco. Wherever they dig out a root or pick an herb they 
bury a piece of tobacco. They also smoke their pipes while 
gathering them. 

One woman here sucks blood from the elbow for certain 
sicknesses. 

Some Indians save the musk of skunks in bottles and drop it 
into toilets and woodsheds and about the outside of houses to 
prevent smallpox or other contagious disease. Some hunt for 
skunks as soon as it is rumored about that somebody has a con- 
tagious disease. 

When I assisted at a birth one time there was no doctor. I 
looked at the afterbirth and saw a thin piece attached to. I was 
frightened, for I thought the afterbirth had been torn and the 
mother would get blood-poisoning. I called a neighbor. She 
laughed and said it meant good luck. She said, “I won’t touch 
it; but you take it and wash it and hang it up to dry. Then give 
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it to the boy and you'll find he’ll succeed in life; he’ll become a 
good hunter, a good fisher, etc.” When it was dry I looked at it 
and could plainly see the impression of eyes and nose. It felt 
like silk. Later I helped at the birth of another boy who also 
had a veiled face. 

My grandmother, who died some years ago at the age of seventy- 
three, said that when she was a small girl they used to move from 
place to place. Once while we were coming along the Flambeau 
Trail when it was cold and snow was on the ground, my grand- 
mother, grandfather, uncle, father, and mother were traveling 
together. We stopped over night in one place, and next morning, 
my grandfather, grandmother and mother stayed behind while the 
others moved on. When night came my father cleared away the 
snow ina certain place. He built a big fire there; then removed 
remnants of the fire and built over this place a wigwam covered 
with mats and brush, in which we slept. We kept asking when 


mother was coming. “ What’s wrong with mother?” “ Why 
doesn't she come?” After three days my mother and grand- 
parents came, my mother carrying a little bundle. “ Here’s a new 


baby,” she said. 

In those days people picked moss in swamps. They hung this 
swamp-moss on bushes until it was dry and all the bugs had 
fallen from it, packed it in birch bark makuks or sacks and saved 
it for new babies. The babies were covered with this moss and 
then wrapped in squirrel and weasel hides. Very few babies, they 
say, died in those early days. They were like little kittens; they 
lived right on. 

In old days cedar bark was burnt on fire and the white ashes 


‘ were used as talcum powder. Mothers made it and stored it in 


cedar boxes. 

A pregnant mother was told not to eat the fish we call sisko. 
If she did the baby would have snake-like actions, moving its body 
snake-like like a sisko. She was not to eat suckers, lest the baby 
have a big head like a sucker. She was told to eat herring, white- 
fish, and trout. 

I assist at births even today without a doctor. Many women 
give birth in bed, but those who are used to giving birth in a 
kneeling position find it hard to be in bed. They usually kneel 
on a blanket, bracing themselves against a box or chair. In old 
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days they placed their arms over a heavy rod that rested in 
crotched sticks. 

I was told not to burn navel cords but to lose them in the house. 
I objected, because they would lie around and smell. People 
said that if the navel cord was burned, the child would always go 
near the stove, and might burn down the house. Formerly the 
navel cord was sewed into a beaded bag. When assisting at a 
birth lately, I wrapped the afterbirth into a newspaper and burned 
it. The grandmother of the new-born baby said, “Oh! you 
shouldn’t have done that ; you should have buried it,” and appeared 
quite angry about it. I often heard old people say that after- 
births were put in a piece of cloth and hung high up in a tree by 
the father so that dogs could not reach them. Those of my mother’s 
children were all buried. 

My sister when a mere baby as named by an old man. This 
man came into the house and said, “I want that baby.” Mother 
said, ‘‘ No, I suffered too much to give it away.” He said, “I 
want the baby for a namesake.” Mother didn’t know what to 
think of it. He took a red ribbon from his pocket, pinned it to 
the baby’s pillow, and started to smoke. He said, “ Your little 
girl’s name is going to be Betdwdsagd'kwa,” that is, ““ Two Clouds 
and Sunshine between Them.” That’s how my sister got her 
name. 

An old man was at a certain home where a child was born. 
He asked the mother to let him have the child for a namesake. 
He called her Boégandgé’shékwa, which means “A Hole in the 
Sky”. Then he hit the ground with his cane as many times as 
he was years old, and said he wanted the child to live that long. 

Indians used to say that a woman should not mourn the death of 
a child. If she did, death would fall on the next child. 

One time a woman who was still in the mourning period came 
to visit me. We were in the orchard and she admired the apples. 
I said she might have the apples. She wanted me to pick them, 
but I insisted that she would have to do that. After much talking 
she came the next day and picked the apples. She told me that 
the tree would die; and it died the next year. The old belief is 
that anything touched by a mourning person dies. 
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Boys fasted as long as four days and four nights, during which 
time they might have a dream. They lived in a tent or wigwam. 
Sometimes they fasted in trees. Their faces were blackened with 
charcoal and they were given neither food nor drink, nor were 
they allowed to speak. After their fasting a great feast was 
given at which they told their dreams. 

My father when about eighteen years old dreamed that he was 
like a white cloud and could fly like a bird over mountains and 
lakes; that he was a prisoner of two women in a wigwam near 
the Sault. It seemed he couldn’t move; he felt paralyzed. The 
wigwam opened ; a little weasel entered, took him by the head, and 
he could again fly. He dreamed this same dream two or four 
times. Then he went to an Indian in Canada and told his dream. 
This Indian said, “ You'll cover a lot of land, and because the 
little white animal got you by the head, you'll get as white as the 
weasel.” He became captain at the Sault Locks. Later he was 
land surveyor, mail carrier, transporter of minerals to Detroit, 
Chicago, Buffalo and Canadian shores. He was never sick, and 
died at the age of seventy-six. 

My mother never wanted to dream of horses. A dream of a 
black horse would be followed by a death in the family. A dream 
of a white horse would bring good luck. Dreaming of muddy 
waters would bring heartaches. Dreaming of clear water would 
be a good omen. My husband’s first wife dreamed that she was 
sick with tuberculosis, and while walking along the beach saw 
two sisters, who said to her, “ Don’t be scared. We are the 
Thunder. Whatever you will ask, we will give you.” She asked 
for health, and got it from the Thunder. 

One time I was called to a young woman dying of blood poison- 
ing. The woman said, “I am going soon. I won't stay long. 
I am sorry I can’t take my baby.” Toward midnight I wanted 
to go home. I was very tired and other women were there. But 
I was afraid to go, for when I told her I was going and that I 
would return in the morning, she said, “ When you go, I am going 
with you.” At about three o’clock in the morning she died. I 
went to tell an old woman who was in the kitchen and she at once 
went to the tea-kettle, rubbed her hand across the bottom of the 
tea-kettle, and blackened the forehead of the dying woman’s child 
and of two other small children who belonged to two of the women 
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present. One of the women noted that the old Indians believed 
that when an Indian dies two others will soon follow him; now 
it wouldn’t be any of these three children, for they had their 
faces blackened. 

The town Ontonagon, in Michigan, was named after the 
Chippewa word |[nin]dénd'gdn, meaning “my dish”. A young 
girl at her first menstruation was in her little wigwam. In olden 
days this was their custom. The girl had to have her own blankets 
and her own cooking outfit. She wasn’t wanted around where 
others were. She was not allowed to touch a plant for it would 
kill the plants. She was not allowed to go into the water for it 
would kill the fish. She had to stay there about nine days. She 
went down to the river one day to wash her dish which fell into 
the water and started going down the river. It was a small 
wooden dish with a wooden spoon. She cried, “ Déna’gén, 
dona'gon, zibi!” (“ My dish, my dish, river!”) The boys ran 
down the river and saved her dish. And that’s how Ontonagon 
got its name. 

In the rocks on the shore at Keweenaw Point there are little 
cup-shaped formations. These are under the water and in them 
there is something jelly-like, of a red color. The old Indians 
used to take this out and let it dry. It seems it turns to clay 
then. In olden days they mixed this with bear grease and used 
it as a paint. They also made clay pipe-bowls out of it. 


A SUGGESTED ANTHROPOLOGICAL FIELD METHOD 
Rev. Morice VANOVERBERGH, C.J.C.M. 


Mountain Province, Northern Luzon, Phil. Is. 


URING the last twenty-five years of missionary and ethno- 
logical work in the Mountain Province of Northern Luzon, 
Philippine Islands, I have found the field method described in the 
present short article to be under certain circumstances one of the 
most fruitful ones. At the instance of the Editor of PRIMITIVE 
MAN I am here describing it briefly, on the possibility that it may 
be usable by other field workers in situations similar to my own. 
The method has certain obvious limitations. Under many con- 
ditions it cannot be used at all. But under certain other conditions 
it can be. The method is as follows. 
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As a first step a few of the native young men and boys, ranging 
from about twelve to twenty years of age, particularly from about 
fourteen to eighteen, have been selected for intelligence and good 
will and given a preliminary training in writing their own language. 
During the course of this preliminary training their good will and 
confidence were deepened. At the end of the preliminary training, 
I have interested them in a series of word-gathering contests, 
offering a prize for the one who would bring me in the largest 
number of native words on a given subject. Actually at the end 
of the contest I have always given some kind of reward to each 
of the contestants who has made an appreciable contribution, but 
I have not told them beforehand that I would do so, and even 
though doing so I have graded the actual rewards in accordance 
with relative achievement on the part of the contestant. 

Each contest has consisted in getting the contestants to bring 
me the largest number of words he could think of or gather to- 
gether on a given subject, such, for instance, as agriculture, or 
marriage, or burial, or basketry, or magic. Each contestant was 
told to write down every native word he could find which bore 
on this particular culture trait or complex of traits, and at the end 
of a given period, say a week or a month, to bring me his list. 

After the first lists had been turned in, I have taken two or three 
of the contestants at a time and gone over the word-lists with them 
together. Each contestant had to give me an explanation of the 
words in his list, an explanation as full as possible. If he could 
not explain a given word satisfactorily, that word would not 
“count” to his credit. While I was getting his explanations, the 
other boys or young men present would chime in or challenge 
certain words which were not explained or not explained satisfac- 
torily, or which, they claimed, were wrongly explained. These 
other contestants were always keenly interested in getting their 
fellow-contestants’ words scratched off so as not to “ count”. 

Incidentally, too, the others present would usually be in a position 
to amplify and add to the information or explanation first given. 
Heated discussions would invariably arise’ and out of these dis- 
cussions has come an unending amount of valuable information 
not only upon the precise word or culture trait under discussion 
but also upon related or unrelated words and traits suggested by 
the discussion. Where the word was seemingly pertinent to the 
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general subject of the contest, but where the explanation was not 
forthcoming from the contestant, he was urged to go, or, as more 
commonly, on his own initiative went, to the older men and women 
or to others in the village to seek fuller information, information 
which was very often much more freely and unreservedly given 
to the native contestant than it would have been given to me, no 
matter how well I happened to know the people. Sometimes such 
explanations have been sought and obtained by a boy even from 
those of about his own age, as, in the case of one boy, from his 
sister. 

At any rate the boys and young men have been most keen to 
rack their own brains and experience for native cultural features, 
to seek fuller data from their elders and from others well informed, 
and to check up one another meticulously and jealously. 

The method furthermore,—and this is one of its chief practical 
values,—opens up innumerable leads and clues that would other- 
wise never or else only by mere chance be gotten through direct 
observation or through questioning however indirect and skillful. 
The best observer and questioner invariably misses much, and 
often what he misses is appreciably more important and significant 
than what he observes. For instance. The things that are taboo 
or not done are frequently quite as important ethnologically as 
the things that are done. In such negatives, direct observation 
is commonly very fallible. To give just one example, in one 
contest I held with my boys on the general subject of birth rites, 
one word in one list handed in was “door”. This did not at first 
seem to be to the point, until I obtained the explanation that during 
actual childbirth a person may stand inside the house, or outside 
of it down on the ground, but that it is taboo for anyone to stand 
in the door-opening itself. 

Frequently too where the general culture is changing, one obtains 
by this contest method, as I have often obtained, clues to and 
information upon customs that are remembered by the middle- 
aged or older people, but which are no longer in actual use. 

It goes without saying that after I have gotten the data by this 
word-contest method I have had to check these up further and 
carefully by personal observation, by inquiries from and chatting 
with the old men and women or others in the community in the 
best position to know the facts, and by all other available methods 
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of verification and checking. Actually I have in nearly all cases 
found, after such checking, that the information gotten from the 
boys and young men themselves by the word-contest method 
has been reliable. 

Among a people who have no knowledge of writing of their 
own and cannot be trained in ours, I should have to take down the 
words from contestants by dictation or else use some other device. 
But the main features of the method can, I feel, be used in many 
situations in which ethnological field workers find themselves. 
And, if the contestants speak a language other than their own 
which the investigator knows or one for which he has competent 
and reliable interpreters present, an initial knowledge of the lan- 
guage is not a prerequisite. 

For that matter the method is itself a good introduction to the 
study of the language itself, so far as vocabulary is concerned. In 
fact I first started using the method with the Kankanay in order 
to get a start in their language. But later I used the same method 
for ethnological investigation. I found it particularly valuable in 
places where I had only a limited time in which I had to get tae 
most I could under this limitation. From this standpoint too I 
have found the method a time-saving and labor-saving short cut 
to the cultural information I was seeking. 

Sometimes it is hard to get the native name for a rite or custom, 
after the rite or custom has been explained to you. But by the 
word-contest method you get the native word from the very start. 
Moreover, once you have the native term it is very much easier, 
as field workers well know, to get information upon the culture 
trait denoted or connoted by it. You then meet the native on his 
own ground, so to speak, and as in a certain sense one of them, 
and he is apt to be more communicative. : 


SICKNESS, DEATH, AND BURIAL AMONG THE MONGOLS 
OF THE ORDOS DESERT 


Rev. JosepH K ter, C.1.C.M. 
Ordos Desert, Inner Mongolia 
HE Ordos Desert with an area of about 50,000 square miles, 


lies in Inner Mongolia, just north of the Great Wall of 
China, nearly enclosed within the great U-shaped bend of the 
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Yellow or Hwang-ho River. Through this remote and desolate 
desert and steppe region wander the Ordos Mongols with their 
flocks of sheep and their herds of cattle, horses and camels. On 
these flocks and herds the nomads depend for food, shelter, cloth- 
ing, fuel, transportation and wealth, as in turn the flocks and herds 
themselves depend on grass. If there be ample grass, prosperity 
and health reign; without grass, there come adversity and hunger. 
Since the grass grows too short to be cut, there is no possibility 
of laying by stores of it. These peaceful and friendly Ordos 
herders wander from place to place with their flocks and herds 
in quest of good pasturage. 

The present writer has lived ten years among these Mongol 
nomads of Ordos. In this short paper a summary account is 
given of their sickness, burial and mourning customs. 

The Mongols of the Ordos desert have no other medicines than 
those of the lamas or Buddhist priests. Among these latter, I 
must say that one comes across at times famous practitioners who 
have wide knowledge of the curative powers of the plants or flora 
of the steppes. Certainly the lamas have long traditional knowl- 
edge of their plants and curative herbs, and among these plants 
and herbs are some that have efficacy in minor maladies or passing 
indispositions. 

Medicines are given in the form of powder, or else mixed in 
liquids such as water, alcohol, or milk, especially milk frém 
reddish or brownish cows. According to native convictions such 
cows give a more nourishing milk. The natives consider too 
that the milk of black mares is more nourishing than that of 
white mares. 

When the lama prays over a sick person, he makes use of 
araksja (blessed water). He puts this water in a copper bottle, 
adds sugar to it, and says the prayer called kourym, and so the 
water is considered blessed. With this araksja he washes the 
hands and face of the patient. Then, with the aid of his book 
of magical formulas, the lama will know soon whence came the 
malady. Next he walks a hundred paces in the direction from 
which the malady came and will throw there the water from the 
ablutions. It is the tsju‘tger or evil spirits who are the cause of 
the sickness, and so it is necessary to put them to flight. As a 
rule they reside most of the time in precious objects, and the evil 
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(bardshat) cannot depart from the patient or from the tent until 
these tsju‘tyer have been driven away. Hence it is necessary to 
have a scapegoat. So the lama makes a manikin, puts on it the 
sick person’s best clothes, and puts it in the right magical direction. 
Then horses, cattle and camels are attached around. The lama 
prays and supplicates, and so the evil spirit leaves in flight. The 
animals become the perquisites of the lama. This ceremony is 
called tsjiitger tjolihu. 

The kings of the Mongolian steppes have another kind of 
scapegoat, amin tjolik, a person who gives his life for the life of 
another. If some evil,—sickness or other misfortune,—befall the 
king, it is not without fear that the amin tjolik takes upon himself 
the evil, accepts the destiny of the king, dresses up in the best 
raiment of the king, mounts the king’s horse, and gallops away, 
sometimes hundreds of kilometers into the desert. The evil 
spirits, deceived by the regal externals, think that the sick person 
is escaping from them and pursue the fleeing scapegoat. To the 
scapegoat will belong the horse and the raiment of the king. 

Sometimes too the lamas will make, from a flour dough, three- 
cornered balls, at times from ten centimeters to one meter thick, 
and the evil spirit is supposed to take his departure inside these. 
Rich nomads will cover this ball (made of clay, if it is very large) 
with a pagoda made of willow sticks or with a silk cloth. The 
ball will then be left at a crossroad. The next morning the lamas 
remove the ball. The silk cloth becomes their property. 

If the sick person is at the point of death, the lama has him 
carried outside the tent, for the Mongol proverb runs: “ the 
Mongol is born in the tent but dies on the plain” (Monggol k’un 
ker tor teti‘rene, kator ouxxoune). The dead are considered im- 
pure, soiled, and the habitation in which a person has died is like- 
wise considered soiled and cannot be further used as a dwelling. 
It is forbidden to carry out the corpse through the door. Instead 
it must be carried out through an opening made in the wall of 
the tent. Or else a second door is made of straw in front of the 
regular door, and then the corpse is carried through this straw door ; 
for the deceased will not be able then to recognize the real door, 
as the straw one will be burnt, and so will not be able to return 
to do harm to the survivors. 
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He who touches a corpse has to be purified (sjiriktehu) by 
jumping over a fire in which artsja@ (incense) is burned. At the 
time of the death agony, the lama pulls out a hair from the brow 
of the dying person so that the soul can make its exit from the 
deceased. The deceased is always carried out to the exterior en- 
tirely nude. If the family is rich, the lama assists at the sickness 
with the tinkling of his small bell. As soon as the dying person 
has expired, the lama places the body in a squatting position with 
the hands joined and puts a blue scarf (hatak) on the head of 
the corpse, the scarf falling down over the face. The relatives 
likewise bring their scarfs, and also tea, butter and flour, but do 
not come near the corpse; these objects are intended for the wel- 
fare of the dead (girkil dorathu), as a sort of viaticum. 

Mourning lasts forty-nine days for the widow and the children. 
During this time, too, shaving is taboo, and the women do not 
wear the tjiouke (diadem of coral), but wear instead a piece of 
blue cloth. When people meet, they do not use the ordinary form 
of salutation, “Amor sain”, but in place of it make a slight pros- 
tration in silence. 

During the two or three days before the abandonment of the 
corpse or the funeral obsequies, the lamas pray four times a day. 
The chief lama decides whether the body shall be cremated or 
interred or abandoned on the sands. If the year is kashi‘tji‘l 
(bad year), the body of a prince must not be cremated. 

If the body is to be interred, the lama will determine the place 
of interment by tracing on the ground with his yodur (white staff) 
a circle at the spot where he stops, will throw there a new rug, and 
will spread out there the skin of a white sheep and of a black 
goat. Lying down on this he makes his incantations, prays, and 
then of a sudden stands upright and plunges his yodur through 
the goat skin into the ground; the gods have accorded. the ground 
and the interment can proceed. The rug and the skins become 
the property of the lama. The lamas say their “ Om mani padma 
hum”. The corpse has been placed in a great burial basket. The 


crowd is respectful. 

If the body is to be cremated, the body is placed where the lama 
has planted his yodur. The corpse is surrounded by four walls 
each of which has been pierced through to light the fire. Fagots 
have been put under the body. Care is taken to anoint the fore- 
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head of the defunct with a spoonful of butter, and then is placed 
on the forehead of the dead a leaf of yandéin miidiin (yellow 
willow), a ceremony that is repeated seventy-one times. Then the 
pyre is lighted ; this should be done by a person of nearly the same 
age as the defunct. When the fire is well going, the lama plants 
in the ground his yodur and attaches to it bits of cloth with Tibetan 
prayers on them, with the “Om mani padma hum”. Rich 
Mongols erect a soborgha tower over the place of cremation, while 
others prefer that their ashes be sent to Ou-t ‘ai‘-san, to Chansi, 
or to the lamaserie of Laborang in Kansu. 

Others of the Mongols bury the dead like the Chinese, but a 
good number practise abandonment of the dead. In this latter 
case, the corpse is placed entirely nude on the sand, in a squatting 
posture with the head between the hands, and is left to become the 
prey of the wolves or of the large hara Tas (a kind of eagle or 
falcon). It is for this reason that the Chinese call the hara T‘as 
the Ta-tzen Kuan-ts’ai, that is, nomads’ coffins. In other places, 
as in Tibet, a lama cuts up the body in pieces, cleans the flesh from 
the bones, and throws the flesh to the birds of prey. 

The body of a young child under ten years of age is put in a 
sack and is placed at a crossroads. The first Mongol who passes 
it will always open the sack and so give the little one a chance 
to fly to better worlds. In general the Mongols believe in 
metempsychosis. 

A widow who has children and who does not remarry keeps 
the patrimony in trust for the children. If she remarries, the 
children retain their inheritance. If she is childless and remarries, 
then the estate goes to. the hara somo, that is, to the district of her 
tribe where she is; the mandarin or prince then disposes of these 
goods as well as of the widow, and can give her in marriage to 
anyone whoin he chooses. 
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A NOTE ON BAPEDI BEVERAGES 
BrotHer A. Cacot, F.S.C. 
Witbank, Transvaal 


HE Bapedi are a Bantu-speaking people of the Transvaal, 

whose pride and wealth are their cattle. They still preserve 

a great deal of their aboriginal culture. The following brief 

notes on their beverages are based upon observations by my con- 

fréres and myself. Our mission among the Bapedi, at Glen Cowie, 
was founded in 1929. 

The Bapedi do not drink during their meals. But after meals 
they quench their thirst with water. Their drinking bouts are held 
apart from ordinary meals, mostly following upon a banquet. 

The principal intoxicating drink is prepared from malted Kaffir 
corn, mixed with water and fermented, yielding a beer-like bever- 
age. When, after a good harvest, there has been brewing in the 
village, many a thirsty soul goes around from one beer-party to 
another. The turbid grey liquid is set before the guests in large 
clay pots from which it is scooped with gourds. Before the 
guests drink, a member of the host’s family takes the first draught 
to assure them that the beer is wholesome. Drunkenness is not 
prevalent among the Bapedi; at any rate a great quantity of this 
weak beverage must be drunk before a man becomes intoxicated. 

A more intoxicating drink is brewed from the fruit of the Indian 
fig. From the fruit, too, of the maroola (Sclerocarya caffra) a 
strong wine-like beverage is made. This latter is usually mixed 
with Honey, and is supposed to have a marked aphrodisiac effect. 

Foreign brandies and liquors hardly find their way into the hut 
of the commoner, as the liquor laws of the country are strictly 
enforced by the white authorities. The use of tea and coffee is 
beginning among the Bapedi. 
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AIMS: 
The advancement of anthropological and missionary science through 
promotion of : 
a. Anthropological research and publication by Catholic missionaries 
and other specialists, and of 
b. Ethnological training among candidates for mission work. 
MEMBERSHIP: 


Open to all, clergy and laity, Catholic and non-Catholic, interested 
in the aims of the Conference. 
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cations to the Secretary-Treasurer, 
Rev. John M. Cooper 
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